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The feelings of our heroine, on perusing | 





ceived than described ; for the possibilit 


this mysterious scroll, can be better =, 


materials for the formation of a portrait of 
the being who was prabably to be arbiter 
of her future destiny. M e Villeau 
was represented as immensely rich, and 
insufferably proud; a star in public, and 
a tyrant at home; an enthusiastic votary 
of fashion, gayety, and pleasure ; prodigal | 
of wealth, health, and time ; and careless | 
(of the happiness of a doating, indulgent | 
/husband. Adelaide sighed as she con-| 
templated a character so opposite to that | 
of her lamented mother, and could not 
help asking her heart if the protection of | 





ithe season afforded. 


an admirable situation for witnessing the 
military parades and civil processions, and 
of regaling the senses with every dainty 
The day proved to» 
be unusually pleasant, as the fervid beafns 
of a midsummer sun were happily tem- 
pered by a cloudy medium, which hung, 
like a fleecy canopy, over the joyous city. 
This day may be said to have formed 
quite an era in the life of our heroine, as 
she now, for the first time, witnessed the 
magnificent pomp of a city celebration: 
and, for the first time, mingled in a splendid 


of her father’s existence had not recently | such an aunt would be likely to insure it. | circle of fashion, taste, and beauty. Nor 


gained admission to her thoughts. It is 
true, that during her infancy, her mother | 
had sometimes expressed a faint hope on 
that head ; but it was the general opinion 
at Petitville, that Monsieur Dupont had 
perished in crossing the river on a winter’s 
evening, by falling into one of those 
treacherous air-holes with which the ice is 
often perforated. To this painful idea, 
Adelaide ‘had hitherto been reconciled; 
but the strange incident of this evening 
had now awakened in her bosom a new 
hope, mingled with a suspense of no very 
agreeable nature. If her father was really 
living, why had he deserted objects which 
had once been so professedly dear to him ? 
Wherefore the necessity of keeping his 
existence a secret? and what could be the 
cause of the mysterious caution she had 
received, respecting a fact in which she 
was so deeply interested? These were 
questions which forcibly occurred to her 
mind, but which she felt totally unable to 
solve. Could it have been her father him- 
self whose voice and appearance had so 
much alarmed her? A. re-perusal of the 
paper, compelled her to dismiss the idea as 
romantic and visionary. 

She sat absorbed in such refleetions, 
until aroused by the return of the family 
from the theatre, accompanied by astranger, 
whom Freeman had invited to supper, and 
who was introduced to Adelaide as the 
gentleman from the West-Indies, who was 
acquainted with ber aunt. This circum- 
Stance diverted Adelaide’s attention into a 

enew channel, and the eagerness of her in- 
iries, soon drew from the polite Bellamy. 


| happiness. i 

The party separated at a late hour, | 
when Adelaide repaired to her chamber, | 
revolving in her mind the various incidents | 
and conversation of the evening. At one | 
moment she was tempted to make Matilda | 
the confidant of her cogitations; but with 


| did she escape notice in a sphere so new 


to her; for though she intuitively shrunk 
from public observation, the officious Ma- 
tilda would not permit her to remain enve- 
\loped inthe veil of her own innate diffi- 
dence, but seized every opportunity of 
drawing ber into notice. 
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| . ich was the stranger’s name) sufficient 








the next, recurred a recollection of the | In the course of the evening, the party 
solemn caution she had received respecting || was increased by the entrance of several 
the existence of her father, and she resolved || | | military officers, just as Augusta was dis- 
that no one, but her clerical guardian, | | playing her beautiful arm and fingers along 
should be made acquainted with the inci- | the chordv%f ler harp. A general murmur 
dent, until circumstances had thrown more lof applause ran round the assembly, as the 
light on the subject, when the cause of | fair minstrel concluded a favourite sonata, 
that caution could be ascertained and in-| | and she rose from the instrument with ber 
vestigated. “Tired nature’s sweet restorer, | bosom swelling high with self-complacency 
balmy sleep,” at length came to her relief, || and vanity. 
and the golden beams of a morning sun, | “ Do assist me to prevail on Miss Dupont 
had long played through her casements, be- |! to take a seat at the Piano,” said Matilda to 
fore she awoke. ! her aunt, in.an audible whisper. “ She 
Four days of anxious suspense elapsed, | ‘is familiar with the most approved French 
without furnishing any clue to thé constant re and Italian music, and permits diffidence 
theme of Adelaide’s reflections, or any | to conceal her talent.” 
incident worth recording, except the re-,| This speech caught the attentive ear of 
turn of Fitzallan, who arrived on the even-|| Freeman, who flew from his seat, and 
ing previous to the anniversary of Ameri- tenderly taking the hand of Adelaide, led 
can Independence. Great preparations | her, somewhat reluctantly on her part, to 
were making in the city for the celebration | } the instrument, and then took his station by 
of a day so justly dear to every true lover | her side, while she gave such a happy speci- 
of rational liberty. Such was F reeman, | men of her skill, as not only to draw forth the 
and such his young friend, the enthusiastic most extravagant encomiums, but also to 
}Fitzallan. The former was in the habit of | draw around her almost every gentleman 
paying that annual respect to the birth-day | in the room. 
of his adopted country, which such a coun-|| The strength of Augusta’s lacings was 
try has a right to expect from the courtesy,| now completely tested; for she actually 
if not the patriotism of all its citizens. i swelled with envy at this unexpected suc- 
. On the present occasion he opened his || cess of the artless, unassuming Adelaide ; 
festive mansion toa brilliant pasty of ladies || who was, perhaps, the only being in the 
and gentlemen, who were thus furnished with | company that remained unconscious of the 
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general admiration her matchless playing 
had excited. After executing a celebrated 
overture, she was modestly rising from her 
seat, when she was prevented by Freeman, 


-who politely entreated her, if it was not 


begging too great a favour, once more to 
condescend to charm his friends, and en- 
rapture himself in the same way. A slight 
tinge of vermillion crossed the cheek of 
Adelaide, as she bowed assent, and: re- 
sumed her seat. 

“Tf Miss Dupont will pardon the liberty,” 
said Fitzallan, “ I will request her to play 
a national or patriotic air, adapted to the 
occasion. > 

“ She will be. puzzled to find one,” re- 
plied the peevish Augusta, with a con- 
temptuous curb of her ruby lip, “ unless 
she charms us with Yankee Doodle, or 
Hail Columbia.” 

This observation passed unnoticed, for 
Adelaide had commenced the introductory 
symphony .of “ Strike the Cymbal,” and 
several amateurs immediately volunteered 
their voices for the chorus. The air 
rested solely on the sweet vaice of Adelaide, 
and the rich tones of the instrument she 
‘played. The effect was charming—the 
company, geverally, were in ecstacies, and 
Freeman, for the moment, was lost iu a 

nsport of bliss. He gated’wm the now 

eye of Adelaide, as on that of a 
_ocneatti order—espeeially when 
, she raised it to heaven, beaming with the 
on sprees mths concluded the 


pea . 


The strain was closed, seekal? coninnad 
to listen, as if it still dwelt upon the ear. 
Adelaide arose from the music seat, and 
several gentlemen advanced to conduct her 


| 








| 
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| this little soliloquy. 





through which, at intervals, the red light- 
ning streamed across the hemisphere, as if 
mocking the feeble imitations of mortal 
man. A brilliant rocket exploded over 
her head, forming a constellation of five 
beautiful stars, which glittered for a mo- 
ment, and disappeared. Such,” 
sighed A@@fide, “ are the hopes of the 
unfortunate. They aspire to the heavens, 
dazzle with their illusive and evanescent 
lustre, and leave us again enveloped in the 
deepest gloom.” 

“ But new hopes arise in their place,” 
replied Freeman, who had approached her 
fetreat, just in time to be the auditor of 
“‘ There’s another 
constellation as brilliant as the former.” 


ee 


———— 
HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY. __ 
In our 15th number, we published, under 
this head, a chapter from the Hermit in 
London. The following is the succeeding 
chapter, and contains the sequel of the avy. 
Itis introduced with the following motto ;— 
GREGOR M‘GREGOR’S WELCOME. 
Long may the hardy rustic toil 
Be blest with health and peace and sweet content: 
And O! may Heaven their lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Buays. 


The boy of sixty left the inn to the care 
of his wife; and, habited like an ancient 
warrior, set forth with me on my day’s 
sport previous to the finish at Gregor’s 

He very much pressed me to take 

e glass at the door before starting, for 





cabin 
“¢ And as transient too,” answered anf luck would attend his house if the stran- 


laide; “ for see—it is no longer visible.” 

“¢ But why does Adelaide choose to con- 
template the dark side of the picture of 
human life? Why. fly from the circle 
where she is sure to impart, if not to re- 
ceive pleasure ?” 

“ Ah! Mr. Freeman, is that scene of 
fashion and gayety the proper sphere for a 
pennyless orphan to move in? How can 
there be happiness without independence?” 

Freeman replied to this appeal in such 
a@ manner, as. led to a long and interesting 
dialogue, which resulted in an ardent de- 
claration of love on his part, and such pru- 
dent evasive aaswers on hers, as filled him 
with a lover’s delightful perplexity—a com- 
bination of hopes and doubts. 

We cannot give the particulars of this 
dialogue, because we were not-so fortunate 
as Augusta, who had placed herself in a 
situation to overhear every word, while 
she herself remained invisible. 

[To be continued.} 





to her own. Bellamy was foremost ; for jj Those who have not traced the causes of 


Freeman, at that moment, was lost in a 
reverie, and only awoke in time to perceive 
thet Adelaide was sireatiy attended. 

' Several ladies in succession, were now 
prevailed on to exhibit their skill in music, 
and acquitted themselves with various 
success ; while Adelaide, embarrassed by 
the general observation she had excited, 
stole, unperceived, from the circle, and 
retreated. to. balcony. which.bung over 
the garden. Here she amused herself by 
surveying the artificial stars, formed by 
the explosion of rockets ascending in va- 
rious directions. The lamps of heaven 








family quarrels, would not readily guess 
from what slight circumstances they often 
originate; they arise more frequently from 
small defects in temper, than from material 
faults in character. People who would, 


perhaps, sacrifice their fortunes or lives for 


each other, cannot, at certain moments, 
give up their will, or command their hu- 
mour, in the slightest degree... 

. Petty torments, incessantly eupinned- ex- 
haust the most determined patience. It is 
said, that the continual falling of water, 


drop by drop, upon the head, is the most 


i 


ger left it with dry lips. 
tasted the brandy. 
Mine host was clad in a suit of red- 


I therefore just 


| grounded Tartan, a kilt, philebeg, purse, 


and Highland bonnet, adorned with a 
straight feather of the eagle. He had his 
rifle slung at his back, his dirk by his side, 
stockings chequered in imitation of the 
Roman sandal, and tied up with red gar- 
ters below the knee, his fishing rod packed 
up in a case, and his trident, or laster, for 


|spearing salmon, in his hand. Although 


he was very bald on the forehead, and of 
a swarthy complexion and sunk eye, yet 
the latter was full of fire; his jet black 


|| ringlets curled in his neck ; his figure was 


upright and elastic; his limbs well knit 
together; and,.on the whole, he had quite 


| @ martial appearance. 


Throughout the day’s sport, we encoun- 


|} tered many difticulties, whichseemed greatly 


to heighten the pleasure to him; or. rather 
the fact was, that he a little gratified his 
Highland pride in surmounting so many 
dangers, and in showing me the spirit and 
ractivity of his country. . Twice should I 
have been drowned, had he not waded 
through rapid fords with me on his back ; 
and, as it was, I was wet up to my knees. 
In carrying me through the water, he as- 
sumed a very triumphant air, and whistled 
as he splashed through the impetuous flood. 








We. had so much hill climbing, and so 
many leaps to’ perform, that, about mid- 
day; he perceived I was a good deal fa- 

d. -He accordingly pointed out to me 
the red Scar Mar, where lived one of his 





cousins, Alpine M‘Gregor. It was two 


violent =r that human cruelty has yet}imiles off; but that was a mere step to my" 


were concealed by a sable Canopy of clouds, || invented: | 





intrepid guidé. 
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Arrived at the threshold of the door, he 
halted, scraped his brogues, and lifting his 
bonnet, exclaimed, with a pious air, “Peace 
be to this house!” There was something 
so apostolic in this practice, that I felt filled 
with respect and brotherly love. Now 
appeared an aged Celt, surrounded by his 
- numerous children, a smile on his high- 
boned cheeks, and a bottle of wine in his 
hand. ‘ Welcome be the stranger,” ex- 
claimed he, in an audible sonorous tone ; 
and extending his right hand to receive 
mine, he shook me heartily, whilst one of 
his sons stood behind as his bottle-holder. 
He now swallowed a bumper fd my health, 
and * long life to me.” An Englishman 
or a polished Lowlander, would have of- 
fered me a glass first; but Highland hos- 
. pitality commanded him to drink first. 

*T was anciently a proof that I might drink 
of the same safely; besides, he then wel- 
comed me with a blessing and with a full 
cup. “ Bring the cup which the Prince 
gave your grand uncle,” cried Alpin; and 
‘I had then to drink half a pint out of a 
silver goblet, which the family received 
from him whom we call the Pretender; 
but whom Alpin and his family called the 
Prince—not but they arz as loyal subjects 
as any in the land, but they still look back 
“ to the days o’ auld lang syne.” 

Cold game, fine butter, old ewe milk 
cheese, fresh eggs, and whiskey, were 
brought in abundance. We refreshed our- 
selves; and the laird of the small farm, 
then gave me a convoy on the road, and 
insisted on my allowing him to carry my 
game-bag and fowling piece, in order to 
ease me in my journey. He was very 
much flattered at my having a sprig of 
hether in my hat, and preduced the bottle 
at parting, on the road. He then, in Geelic, 
bid the good spirit to go in our company, 
and left us with that pious, heart-felt 
wish. 

When we were near old Gregor’s cabin, 
my guide fired off his rifle. It was a sig- 
nal; and the whole of the family, with 
Gregor, full-dressed, at the head, came 
out to meet us, and a piper played us up 
to the door; the peasants cheering and 
welcoming the stranger the whole way. I 
was fool enough to shed tears, so little was 
I prepared for such a distinction, so little 
did I merit such a welcome, and so forci- 
bly was I taken by the heart. Being wet 
up to the knees, and splashed all over, they 
proposed my assuming, for the day, the 


—- 





From the La Belle Assemblée. 


THE WIFE OF A GENIUS, 
A TRUE 


Highland garb; which I accepted cheer-| 
fully, seeing the force =f ine compliment: 
and be it well viaderstood, that to refuse a! 
Highlander’s kindness, is the greatest af-| 
fro.i w'ach you can offer him. ‘ Weel 
yc.) set it,” exclaimed Gregor. 


i now came to table; plain but plentiful 


TALE. 


As the pen of the moralist is frequently 
exercised in the similitude of fiction, in 
‘order to inculcate some moral duty, the 
cheer and good liquor filled @ hospitable 'sceptic or the voluptuary scoffs at a recital 
board; whilst the quality of the stranger, |! which he conceives to be the mere offspring 
obtained me the respect which a prince | of the brain. The following circumstances, 
might have felt gratified to accept. Next | however, owe their origin to fact; and I 
to me was placed Highland Mary, their | trust that no apology will be deemed ne- 
eldest daughter; a brunette of the first | cessary for a lucubration of a serious tone, 
attraction, yet so modest—so blushing,’ when it becomes a vehicle of instruction, 
though friendly at first sight, that I felt a) whether through the agency of fancy or 
tendre for her, which wants a name. 1) the force of truth. In consideration of the 
would not have staid a week in the cabin | regard I owe to the relatives of the hero of 
on any account, else must I have left my || my tale, I shall abstain from mentioning 
heart there, or have taken Mary for the || ihe real names of the persons concerned in 
companion of my journey through life. We |, it, and in common with the custom of my 
had a festive night. My dogs and horses 4 brother essayist, adopt fictitious appella- 
were all attended and fed, and my servant ' tions — 
was made drunk; for they had followed us|; James Melville, Esq. betrayed that pre- 
in order to be ready to proceed on my | eosity of talent in his boyish days which 
journey next day. || silly people are most apt to be astonished 

Our parting was the worst; for the old \at and exaggerate ; that is to say, he was 
man, recollecting his age, wept and said, | old, impertinent, and presuming ; esteem- 
“ Perhaps I may ne’er see ye again ; but, '/ed the life of every frolic to annoy the 
(recovering, as if ashamed of his weakness,) | helpless or the unprepared, and threw 
Oh! man, come back next year, and if | away the funds lavished upon him by his 
Gregor be alive, ye’ll aye be one o’ the | friends with the most careless profusien. 
family.” ‘ Heaven bless you all,” said I, |! His countenance, it is true, was open and 
from my heart; and I tore myself away | ingenuous ; but it concealed a heart cold to 
from the good family, midst the shouts | the gratification of others, unless his own 
of the peasants, the sound of the bag-pipe, || was paramount. At school, his manners 
and the waving of bonnets. I drove off |) were copied with assiduous attention, and 
furiously, because I felt a commotion in my || followed with servile applause; and it is 
bosom which depressed my spirits; but |’ said, that even then, many a female heart at 
pulling up at some distance, to take a fare-|) 4 neighbouring seminary throbbed with 
well view of the friendly cabin, I perceived | emotion at the sound of the voice of James 
Gregor and his family, who had climbed | Melville. When he left this scene of his 
the hill which commands the serpentine | boyish days, he resided for some years with 
road (and which was formerly used as a || his guardian. “ Eat, drink, and be merry, 
look-out in times of ancient feuds,) in|) for to-morrow we die,” was an aphorism 
order, as the Irishman calls it, to see me || so much to-his liking, that every moment 
out of sight. was spent in the gratification of his pas- 

Gregor had insisted on my keeping the | sion, which, when satiated, left him nerve- 
Highland dress, as a token of remembrance, |||ess and complaining. To his mind and 











and bonny Mary had given me a piece of, 
Tartan, from a family web, as old as the 
hills, (1 was going to say,) to remind me 
of her. These presents I guard with af- 
fection and care; and whenever I look at 
them, I resolve within myself, that I will be- 
eome the Hermit in the Highlands, should 
any variation of fortune ever interfere with 








my continuance in the character of | 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. | 





to his household every religious feeling was 
a stranger, and though he affected to be 
governed by a sense of honour and deco- 
rum, these considerations were only acted 
upon as they tended to support his credit 
in the eyes of the world. Speculative 
alike on matters of religion and ethics, he 
was negligent of their duties, and found a 
very ready excuse for his own depravity in 





the aberrations of others. James Melville, 
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fashioning his mahners by those of his | 
uncle, became the darling and pride of his 
relative; and possessing a volubility of 
speech, and tliat ready conception of ideas 
which is called genius, the law seemed the 
proper arena for distinguishing one, whom 
no. feelings of modesty humbled before the 
public eye. He now argued on every sub- 
ject started, with at least the vehemence, 
if not the conviction, of a Demosthenes ; 
the arts, literature, and the drama, were 
the playthings of his oratorical , abilities ; 
at a vestry meeting, or a county-discussion, 
who so long and soloud as James Melville? 
The energies of his mind were, however, 







principally d to metaphysics and 
politics, nstantly averred that it 
was his hi ht and glory to defend 


that cause for 


« Sidney fought, and Hampden had bled.” 


In debate he was the champion of civil 
and religious liberty, and he breathed out 
the most dreadful anathemas against those 
whom he designated enemies to her cause ; 
but at home, in private, he was himself 


_ tyrannical, expecting every one to bow to 


his reasons, or give up their opinion to his. 
For the fair sex, excepting as contributing 
to his pleasure, he had the most profoun 
contempt. Portias, in his opinidn, were 
no longer to be met with, and the present 
race of females only born to “ suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer.” He had con- 
stantly declared againgt matrimony, and 
had culled sundry pithy sentences from 
authors, ancient and modern, against this 
state. But Fate, as if to laugh at his reso- 
lutions to avoid it, rendered him submissive 
to the marriage yoke. He had cast his 
eyes on the daughter of a neighbour, who 
_ Seemed to be so necessary to his happiness, 
that he determined that no eloquence he 
was master of should be wanting, in order 


+ to gain his favourite point ; but he found 


the ardour of his passion exceeded the 
ardour of his oratory, which availed him 
nothing unless the priest confirmed those 
vows. he only wished to breathe to heaven. 
Maria Clarendon, though she had conceiv- 
ed an affection for the would-be patriot, 
had too much pride to lose her own dig- 
nity ; and at the early age of eighteen, smit- 
ten with his person; and all his showy en- 

For some months James Melville was 
the fondest of-husbands, Maria the happiest 
of wives ; but the <cene of felicity was not 


of long duration. The first blow to their 


Maria’s father, whose unsuccessful specu- 
lations, expensive living, and other impru- 
dencies, had involved him in difficulties. 
On his affairs bécoming more desperate, 
the coolness of Melville exceeded all 
bounds. appointed of the little fortune 
he expected as the portion of the once 
happy Maria, and robbed by the villainy 
of his unele and guardian, of the small pe- 
cuniary resource left him by his father, all 
means of rising by his profession seemed at 
an end; he gladly, therefore, accepted a 
small appointment under that government 
which he constantly abused, and which 
was procured for him by a friend to whom 
he had regretted his political delinquency. 
Maria had about this period become a 
mother; but this, instead of procuring her 
compassion for her sorrows, added to them 
a burden too heavy for her to bear ; for he 
frequently left her to struggle with poverty 
at home, while he revelled in tavern lux- 
uries abroad. The friend of liberty in 
public, he was still the despotic tyrant in 
private. _ Returning home one evening 
from a public dinner, at which he had 
been acting benevolently, as he entered 
the door of his lodging he perceived a 


meat from the hands of his wife. Irritated 
at what he termed her extravagance, he 
struck the unfortunate wretch to the 
ground. “ It is your uncle!” exclaimed 
Maria, in bitterness; but this discovery, 
‘instead of softening the heart of Melville, 
only’ exasperated him the more, and he 
drove the wretched bankrupt from his 
door, vowing vengeance on his unfortunate 
wife, if ever she relieved a villain only to 
be equalled in guilt by her father! The 
unhappy Maria shuddered, and crawled to 
her bed. | 

The s€quel is anticipated: years glided 
away with these parties in misery, till 
Clarendon and the wretehed uncle closed 
their eyes in the same poor-house. Maria 
still clung to the wretch who had sworn to 


and cruelty, her brain became disordered. 











happiness arose from the misfortunes of 


wretched old man receiving fragments of 


protect her, until, overcome with neglect 


In @ moment of distraction she pressed her 
children to her bosom, glanced at the scene 
around her, and before her busband (who, 
indeed, ‘would have restrained her) she 
precipitated herself from an attic window, 
and#was taken up a mangled corpse. She 
was buried with the regrets of her friends, | 





a 


whose curses sometimes cross the ears of 
Melville ; whose conscience, not entirely 
seared, drove him to America, there to ex. 
tenuate his guilt in poverty, estrangement, 
and neglect. 











—_——— 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


From Brussels to the Dutch frontiers, 
the country presents a gratifying appear- 
ance to the traveller. The inns are good, 
provisions tolerably cheap, and the con- 
duct of the Belgian towards foreigners, 
in all that is unconnected with religion, 
friendly an@ hospitable: but the bigotry 
and superstition which are discovered as 
soon as we leave the French territory, 
increase rather than diminish, until we 
reach the frontiers of Holland. This bi- 
'_gotry prevents every relation of friendship 
|with persons of a different religion, and 
'sullies the good qualities of the Belgian. 
The artifices of the priesthood, which in 
most other countries have been boldly and 
successfully opposed by the lights of reason, 
are here productive of the effect, which 
the most sanguine priest could anticipate: 
and that excellent principle of toleration, 
which is at once a proof of sound policy 

d prosperity, is confined in Belgium to 
a few enlightened individuals, who have 
little or no influence with the multitude. 
A young Belgian, with whom I travelled 
in a post-chaise from Brussels to Antwerp, 
convinced me more fully than ever of the 
power of bigotry in religious opinions to 
obscure the brightest intellect, or detract 
from the finest acquirements of literature. 
This gentleman was not only a good, but 
a finished scholar, and in every thing, ex- 
cept religion, spoke like a man of the 
world, who had made his observations from 
life, as well as the regular sources of eru- 
dition. Chance unfortunately made reli- 
gion a subject of conversation. I had often 
Opposed the objections of Protestants to 
the principles of the Roman Catholics, on 
a belief that they directed against a whole 
sect, charges to which only the uneducated 
were open; but my travelling companion 
convinced me of my error. As a good 
Catholic, he assured me that he considered 
salvation open to none but those of his 
own sect, and I have since found that nine- 
tenths of the Roman Catholics in Belgium, 
are impressed with the same persuasion. 
Judge, then, whether I did not behold the 
first Dutch town with feelings of ecstasy. 
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In entering Holland, I was perhaps far |! the corn growing on his land. This was | one’s countenance. 


from finding a truly enlightened people, | too much; the Dutchman ran wildly into | 
free from bigotry; but they are tolerant, | the village, and gaining assistance, returned | 
and wise enough to believe that the opinions || to his farm at the moment when they were 
of a sect are not infallible, and that reli- | about to put their threat into execution. 


The effect was not of 
the plaintive kind: I remember well that 
| the words expressed indignation ; but of so 
harsh and chilling a nature, that the mind 
was disordered by it. Thirteen times this 


gion, under any form, may be acceptable | 
to the Creator. 
Breda, the first Dutch town on the | 
frontier adjoining Belgium, is a striking | 
contrast to the towns in France. An air) 
of neatness and cleanliness is observed | 


every where, and even the smallest houses industry, I will defend it with my life, and | 


“ Hold,” said he, “ you have robbed me | drama was performed, and the same effect 
of my money and valuables, and I bore | always followed, and that too, universally ; 
your attack patiently, hesomneapary that || of which the remarkable previous silence 
the produce of my land would soon yield | lof the audience, to prepare themselves for 
'me the means of support; but if you af-. , the enjoyment of the efiect, was an un< 
tempt to deprive me of the proofs of my | doubted sign !” 

Hienry Stevens, in his preface to the 


had an appearance of ease in the occupier, | | efface the shame of having yielded to you |edition of the Greek poets, gives an in- 


and, with the neat green painted door | 
and shutters, were much more gratifying | 
to the eye than the residence of a rich 

*rench proprietor. The fortifications of | 
Breda are very imposing ; but, according 
to the new policy of European sovereigns, || 
they are half garrisoned by foreigners, 


| 


in a single instance. You may attack my | stance which came within his own know- 
purse and my house; but there are two- ledge. But as it is written in Latin, we 

things which a nm act holds dear to have given a translation of it:—“ Whilst 
| him—his land and bis family.” This firm- | 1 stayed at London,” says he, “ I went to 


| ness did not arrest the French, and 2 vio- see a lion, exhibited there, of whose ex- 


lent contest ensued ; the result of which | traordimary size and strength, I had heard 


was, a complete victory on the part of the many speak. It happened that while I, 


chiefly natives of Hamburgh. The com-||landholder and his followers. It is only with some others, was viewing him, a boy 


mon language of the inhabitants is Dutch ; 
but almost every respectable person speaks | 
French ; and, indeed, it is no uncommon 
thing for two Daschnes, in imitation of | 
the Belgians, to maintain a conversation | 
in alternate phrases of French and the na- }, 
tural language of the country. The couatry | 
from Breda to Amsterdam, presents to the 
eye nothing but industry and fertility — 
The Dutch have, in their own country 
at least, given remarkable proofs of their 
being able, when they please, te triumph 
over the indolence which is attributed to 
phlegmatic characters. The following is 
an anecdote highly illustrative of the at- 
tachment which a Dutchman feels for his | 
native soil, and the courage with which he 
can defend it. A detachment of French 
troops was stationed in a part of the country 
near Utrecht, and no less than twenty were 
quartered on a lfttle farmer, who, by dint 
of industry, had acquired the reputation 
of competence. In a moment of intoxica- 
tion, the French demanded a sum of money 
from the farmer. He gave it. They then 
stripped his wife,and daughter of the or- 
naments with which they were decorated ; 
for the country females of Holland are ex- 
cessively fond of finery: The farmer offered 
no resistance. Emboldened by success, 
they demanded his watch ; this he surren- 
dered reluctantly, and, on his hesitating, 
threatened to fire his crops. ‘This menace 
alarmed the Dutchman, who immediately 
gave them his keys. The villains, how- 
ever, to punish him for the hesitation which 
he hadevinced, really proceeded to destroy | 








a 
————— 








| justice to French discipline to observe, that , accidently came in, who carried about with 


the leaders of these brigands were secured |bim an organ. The boy was easily pre- 
‘and executed.— Tour through Belgium and vailed upon to play upon his instrument - 
Holland. mo sooner did be do, than to our 
| great astonishment, we beheld this huge 


| beast, all food, 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. i which he ee Sects int adi 


ig | and net only listen with attention to the 

' sound of the - organ, but also turn his body 

| round, fit co the right, and then to the 
Darvas. | lef, 2s i were, dancing. When the boy 

The accounts of the ancients, in testi-| CS t© play, be returned again to his 

mony of the power of music on the feelings | ae beso ate ee 
and passions, fabulous as some of them are, | nant, ant Grnced os beiwve. The 
will appear less so, when we consider the | cxpereneet was tied agein several tienes 
extraordinary effects music stil? produces. | that day, and was repented several days 
The marvellous stories of Orpheus, and af) S=CT™ -— - ne ent” 
Arian and the Dolphin, &c. are known to, e conchades, Saya, * Gow, now, ye 
every one. But the two subjoined instances | one Consumes a5 maven, al the poem 
of the surprising effect of music, I an) qmemang Ge Que f Op 
will be new to most of my readers, though | j paeee. 
they doubtless may have heard of parallel see te 
date, and are taken from authors @ cree". An elegant and just distinction has been 
bility. The first is from Suiillingficet’s | | made by a philosophical writer, between 
essay on the principles and power of any delicacy of passion, and delicacy of taste. 
mony, and is in his own words, as follows : | One icading to that ill-governed suscepti- 
* In the year 1714, in an opera that was | | bility, which transports the soul to ecstasy, 
performed at Ancora, there was, in the | or reduges it to despair, on every adverse 
beginning of the third act, a passage of | or prosperous change of fortune ; the other, 
recitative, unaccompanied by any other H enlarging our sphere of happiness, by di- 
instrument but the base; which raised in’ | recting and increasing our sensibility to ob- 
both the professors, and in the rest of the | jects of which*we may co the en- 
audience, such and 60 great a commotion | joyment, instead of wasting it those 
of mind, that we could not help staring at |! over which we have no control. @ 
one another, on account of the visible/| An old friend is often used by manking 
change of colour that was caused in every" like an o!d horse. 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
“ What passion campo music raise ge! saan 











- and practice of our duty to God, and jus- 
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GOODNESS. 


No word in our language is more fre- 
quently misunderstood, or misapplied than 
Goodness. Among men of business, he 
who is successful, is able and willing to 
pay his debts, and has cash at command, 
_is good: or at least, there are few who 
have dealings with him, who are not willing" 
to call him so. A young lady, evéh though 
she be not a first rate beauty, if she is 
cheerful and agreeable in company, witty 
in conversation, and ‘has beautiful teeth ; 
her acquaintanee, without the least envy, 
are willing to allow, that she is a good 
girl. Our bucks and bloods have a differ- 
ent idea of goodness: He who is readiest 
to sally out for a skirmish with the watch- 
men, ora scrape at the theatre ; if he loves 
fun, sings a good song, and is eminent for 
boldness and bravery, “ cum lingua,” will 
imstantly gain the title of a good fellow. 
Thedevout Christian will allow none to be 
good, but who appears at Church every 
Sunday, and wears every external appear- 
ance of piety. This, I allow, comes nearer 
the true idea of goodness, because, by thus 


wearing the uniform of goodness, we may 
at length persuade « the true 


performance of its most sacred principles. 
But true goodness arises fromi an innate 


benevolence of heart, and a consciousness 


tice to all men. 

cil . PHILKALON. 

ee 
- ANECDOTES. 

‘Anecdote of Mary, Queen of England. 
~The turn of the English nation for hu- 
mourous political prints, first showed itself 
‘in this reign. An engraving was published 
representieg this Queen, extremely thin, 
with many Spaniards hanging to her, and 
sucking her to the “ee 


Anecdote of ay Mash, 
formerly of Drury-Lane, and the original 
Trip, in the School for Scandal, was re- 
markable for his foppery, and the weak- 
ness of his. understanding. ‘This actor 
d at the Dublin Theatre, went, 

er his arrival in that city, 
use, and, with his usual 
consequence, called loudly for the 







had not long arrived, and that the English 
papers had not yet been delivered from the 
post-office, but that the Dublin papers 
were at his service; upon which La Mash 
replied—* Why, fellow, do you think I am 
so learned as to read your barbarous Irish 
language; no, Sir, I understand nothing 


but Fren@jand English.” 


ee 


~ 

Instance of Ingratitude—During Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, in the reign of James II. 
an officer, one of the rebels, knowing the 
humane disposition of Mrs. Gaunt, whose 
life was one continued exercise of benefi- 
cence, fled to her house, Where he was con- 
cealed, and was handsomely maintained 
for some time. Hearing, however, of the 
proclamation, which promised an indemni- 
ty, and reward to those who discovered 
such as harboured the rebels, the wretch 
betrayed his kind and humane benefactress ; 
and such was the sort of justice and equity 
which prevailed among the ministers, that 
the villain was pardoned and recompensed | 
for, his treachery, while Mrs. Gaunt we 
burnt alive for her humanity ! 


Anecdote of Charles IT. and Leti, the 
Historian.—Leti was a native of Milan, and 
was very graciously received at the English 
court, Charles I. promising to make him 








‘be able to avoid giving some offence.”— 











newspapers of that . The 
Waiter civilly informed him that the packet 





fics and who was often an inmate of ‘ 


King’s historiographer. Being one day at 
his Majesty’s levee, Charles said to him— 
“ Leti, I hear that you are writing the histo- 
ry of the court of England !” “ Sire,” re- 
plied Leti, “ Ihave, for some time, been 
preparing materials for such a history.”— 
“ Take care,” said the King, “ that your 
work, gives no offence.2—“ Sir,” replied 
Leti, “ I will do what I can; but if a man 
were as wise as Solomon, he would scarce 


 Whygthen,” rejoined the King, “ be as 
wise as Solomon ; write proverbs, not, his- 
tories.” 

— 


Sir Thomas More was so remarkably 
attentive to the education of his daughters, 
and brought them up with such strict atten- 
tion to every thing that can charm or be 
admired in a female, that the school of | 
More was praised no less. for its novelty, 
than the accomplishments of its pupils. 
Erasmus, from whom we derive these par- | 








that delightful society, greatly captivated ' 


with the easy mannefs, the animated con. 
versation, and extraordinary accomplish- 
ments of these young ladies, could not help 
owning himself. a complete convert® to 
More’s sentiments of female eduéation. 
Yet, while he admired their improvement. 
and shared in the pleasures it diffused, he 
could not help remarking to his friend, one 
day, how severe a calamity it would be, 
if, by any of those fatalities to which the 
human race is liable, such accomplished 
beings, whom he had so painfully and 
successfully laboured to improve, should 
happen to be snatched away !—“ If they 
are to die,” replied More, without hesita- 
tion, “ I would rather have them die well- 
informed, than ignorant.”—This reply, 
continues Erasmus, reminded me of a say- 
ing of Phocion, whose wife, as he was 
about to drink the poison, according to his 
sentence, exclaimed, “ Ah! my husband, 
you die innocent !”— And would you, 
my wife,” he rejoined, “rather have me 
die guilty !” 


Anecdote of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn.—This 
lady, whom we think Bishop Deinett un- 
justly styles a thoughtless creature, be- 
ganse she was generally laying plans to 
benefit others, had one evening a private 
concert at her lodgings, at which were 
present the King, the Dukes of York and 
Buckingham, and one or two more, whe 
were usually admitted on these select par- 
ties of pleasure. Bowman, the celebrated 
performer, was then a youth, and sang at 


| this concert ; which, when it was ended, 


the King expressed himself highly delight- 
ed, and gave it extraordinary commenda- 
tion.—“ Then, Sir,” said Eleanor, “ to 
show that you do not speak like a flatter- 
ing courtier, I hope you will make the 
performers a handsome present.”—The 
King said he had no money about him, 
and asked the Duke of York if he had any? 
The Duke replied he had only a couple of 
guineas. Upon which the lady, with a loud 
laugh, and mimicking the King in his 
usual exclamation, cried ,out— Odsfish ! 
what company am [ got into !” 


Dr. Goldsmith, speaking of Dr. Johu- 
son’s force and perseverance in disputation, 
said, there is no arguing with him; for if 
his pistol misses fire, he knocks yeu down 
with the butt end of it. 
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POETRY. 
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* THE ABSENT FRIEND. 
An— Bonnie Doon.” 


Qh! ha spin with dripping flowers, 
No more eharm’st my roving eye ; 
Far roams my Gwn—my only friend; ~ 
Now, now, sad heart! ’twere bliss to die ! 
And why should’st thou, poor, mateless one, 
Delight to stay ’mid lovely fields, 
Where ev'ry riv’let, bower and tree, 
The sweets of blighted pleasures yields ? 


Gay Spring! there have been moments when, 
Oft as the sun danc’d o'er the thorn, 
I joy’d to hear each trembling bird 
Call forth its mate to share thy morn! 
I joy'’d, with rapture’s thrill sincere, 
For then the dear one far away, 
Smil’d when I smil’d, sung as I sung, 
And hail'd with me the infant day ! 


That tender warbler, fond and free, 
My own warm thoughts so well express’d, 
His joyous mate so blithly came 
To pillow on bis faithful breast ; 
That now, ’tis wo the strain to hear— 
It brings back days of soul-felt peace ; 
It tells of him I cannot see— 2 
Cease! wild, sweet bird! in mercy cease. 


Moon-lighted Hudson ! from thy rocks 
How brightly did thy waves expand, 
When hanging on his arm I felt 
His glowing heart beat 'gainst my hand! 
Ob! hush ye waves—look darkling now, 
Nor heave your snowy plumes se high ; 
Fade all ye scenes where once we stsay’d— 
Your beauties only prompt the sig! 
S. or New-JEnsey. 
arch, 1820. 
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INFANCY.—BY A LADY. 


Sweet was the breast on which I hung, 
Bfess'd with a seraph’s smile ; 

And sweet the masic of that tongue, 
That sooth'd my heart the while. 


Enfolded in a méther’s arms, 
Mine infancy was formed ; 
Maternal love, maternal charms, 
My first affections warmed. 


Soft in her bosom, all entranced, 
The stream of love I drew; 
And as my early days advanced, 
The fond attachment grew. 


The thousand times repeated kiss, 
My cheeks and lips impress’d ; 

And lighted up the dawn of bliss, 

Wathin my glowing breast. 


The eye that beam’d with lustre bright, 
When e’er it beam’d on me, 

Thrill’d through my heart with young delight, 
And fix’d that heart on thee! 


Yes, kindness forms the whole design, 
Love marks the process through ; 
How exquisitely soft and fine, 
The lines which nature drew. 


The memory of a mother’s nami® 
So tender, and so mild, 
Revives anew the unsullied fame, 
That charm’d me when a child. 
A.M. 


] } —_—_| 
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TO SELIM. 


Ah! shame, to spoil thy matchless lyre, 
And pawn its sacred chords for bread ! 

Oh! haste, redeem each glowing wire, 
Though millions might be there instead. 


Twas not imgenuous to say, 
‘ My lyre is but a tuneless shell ;” 

I know that spark from heaven’s own ray, 
Still brightly burns where first it fell ! 


Though penury and sorrow dire, 
Their blighting damps have shed on me, 
I fondly clasp my simple lyre, 
Rejoicing that its chords are free. 
IDA. 
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TO HARRIET. 


"Twas friendship’s sigh that fann’d the latent 
spark, 

And fired ideas from oblivion dark ; 

"Twas lays like thine, that sympathy entwined, 

With lucid rays around my dawning mind ; 

Though silent sorrow fills thy swelling heart,” 

| And tears no longer mental ease impart, 

The breeze of evening sadly sighing chills, 

Each vital chord, with sympathetic thrills ; 

Yet here, perchance an artless bosom’s glow, 

May heave for thee, and all thy troubles know; 

And midst this gloomy pilgrimage of care, 

Responsive sighing, all thy sorrows share. 

Who marks thy mind, resign’d to Heaven's de- 
cree, * 

And loves each preeept, sweetly taught by thee ; 

Beholds thy sympathetic glow of heart, 

To heal another's sigh,-and balm impart ; 

But hark! tis sweet when friendship heaves the 

sigh, 

And crystal drops bedim the beaming eye ; 

(Who deeply drinks the bitter dregs of wo 

Must needs reform, and feel contentment glow.) 

’Tis then, and only then the soul expands, 


| 


=— 


When Gabriel sounds his trump the final call, 
And Heaven's resplendent orbs, consuming fall ; 
When hoary time unhinged, shall cease to roll, 
All nature summoned to the mighty goal; 


* Harriet to Julia. 


= 











Sem aead 
‘Tis then thy bleeding heart shall taste and know, 
A lasting rest from all this load of wo: 

There love too large for thy weak frame to bear, 
Shall find full scope, in Heaven's unbounded 


sphere. 
Ww. H. M 


TO MISS F. W. 
Florence, adieu '—thy farewell kiss 
Yet lingers warm upon my lip ; 
"Twas parting passion’s bitter bliss, 
’*Twas parting love's last honey'd sip 
In foreign climes, in distant lands, 
Though beauty beam on me her smile, 


Though friendship weave far other bands, 


To twine round the lone heart awhile—- 


Thy image, like a blessed dream, 

Would float before my fancy bright ; 
I'd see thee in the moon's pearl beam, 

And hear thee in the breeze of night. 
At sunset hour, wher ev'ning gray 

Sheds o'er the heav'ns its flecker’d shade; 
I'd gaze upon the star’s sheen ray, 
Chegq’ring the gloom of sylvan glade. 


And as I gazed—I'd think of thee, 
"Mid nature’s twilight loveliness ; 

E’en ‘mid the storm’s wild reveiry, 
And mid the how] of wilderness. 

I'll think on thee ‘mid lightning’s flash— 
’Mid the mad roar of the battle ; 

Mid the thunder-cloud’s deaf ‘ning crash, 
And the war-cannon’s death rattle. 


i I’) think of ghee ’mid toss of surge— 
‘Mid the wind’s and wave’s commotion } 
Though th osprey sang our funeral dirge, — 
And round us dash’d the might of ocean; 
Ulli think of thee in life's last hour, 
I'll breathe Florence! with life’s last sigh : 
May nature then exert its power 
4 To bless thy name before I die! 





Pants for celestial bliss,—new zeal commands ; 


CASTALI®O. 
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ABSENT FRIENDS. 


When distance severs kindred souls, 
Affection’s lasting tie ne'er rends ; 

But fancy roves where ocean rolls, 
And loves to dwell with absent friends. 


Then smiling hope’s delusive ray, 
Its care-dispelling influence sends, 

And gilds the hours that pass, away 
From those we love,—from absent friends. 


Oh! can there be in life, a charm 
More sweet than retrospection lends, 
When dwells the heart with rapture warm, 
On past delights—and absent friends ? 


That soothing charm I would not I 
For all the bliss that wealth attends ;* 








Its joys could ne’er a calm infuse, * 


So sweet as thoughts of absent friends. 
JOCELIN. 
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N EW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1], 1820. 





REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Lapies’ Lrrerary Castner, 
is removed to 235 Broadway. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sherri is requested to favour us with an inter- 
view, in order that we may properly anderstand 
each other. 

Several communications have been received, 
which shall be noticed in our next. 

Letter from the celebrated Jonn Waker, 
author of the Pronouncing Dictionary which 
bears his name, to Arzrrt Picket, Esq. of this 
city, shall be published in our next. 


FIRST SERIES. 


A few copies of the First Series of the Ladies’ 
Literary Cabinet may be had by making immediate 
application at the Cabinet Bookstore, 235 Broad- 
way. 


LITERARY. | 


Elements of History—A new work has just 
been published by L. & F. Lockwood, booksellers, 
of this city, entitled “ Questions adapted te the 
Study of Tytler’s Elemenis of History, for the use 
_ of the Young Ladies’ School in North“Moore-street.” 
We think it a very suitable work for young peo- 


ple, of both sexes, and that thirty-seven cents | 


would be well laid out in purchasing it. A few 
copies can be had at this office. 


7 


Moral Instructor —We have perused, with much 

pleasure, a little work, published by Dr. J. Torrey, 
jun. of Albany, entitled, “ The Moral Instructor, 
and Guide to Virtue and Happiness, being a com- 
pendium of Moral Science ;’ and conceive it a 
duty to recommend it tothe public. It contains 
a condensed body of valuable moral and philoso- 
phical instruction, which ought to be in posses- 
sion of every individual. As.a compendium of 
moral knowledge, we consider it an essential 
book for every family, library, and seminary of 
education. A few copies can be obtained at this 
office. : 

The Examiner—We have perused the first 
number of a new weekly paper, intended to be 
published in this city, entitled the Examiner. Its 
columns are to be open to a free theological dis- 
cussion, without regard to sect. Subscriptions 
received at this office. 


Mant Mogusina._-Proposl are in circula- 
tion, by Luther Pratt, for publishing a monthly 
Magazine, entitled “ The American Masonic Re- 
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Mr. Woopwortn, 


I observed in your paper of the 8th January, 
an advertisement of the proprietor of a machine, 
purporting te have perfect motion, with an invi- 
tation to the curious to call and see it. By in- 
serting the following address to them, you will 
confer an obligation on ea stranger :— 


Gentlemen: Having seen anadvertisement of 
yours, in which you offer the inspection of a 
curious machine to the public, which you say, is 
as near a perpetual motion as you can make, | 
was somewhat surprised at the assertion made 
therein, that it was ‘‘ impossible for any man to 
»make a perpetual motion, (at least, such an one 
as the premium is offered for.”) Now Sirs, what 
kind of a machine the premium is offered for, or 
whether any premium is offered, or by whom, or 
to what amount, I know not; but if there be no 
difference between a perpetual and a continual 
motion, I beg leave to differ from you in opinion. 
I firmly believe that a machine, with a continual 
rotative motion may be erected, and when started 
would contiaue in motion until some part of the 
machinery failed. 

[ have now in my possession, the plan of a 
machine, of my own invention, the fruit of 
several years study, which, when all restraining 
power is taken off, will not only commence its 
motion, but will continue it until some part of it 
is worn out; and I confidently, yet modestly, 
assert, that it can be made to drive any kind of 





= 














machinery with as much force, and as great ve- 
locity, as it can be driven by water or steam. 


Although Iam well aware this assertion will gain |; 


but little, if any credit, still 1 believe it to be 
well founded. 

Ten degrees of power, (if I may so express 
myself) or the pressure of 800 pounds weight, 
applied to this machine, full size for ordinary 
mechanical purposes, will give it sufficient velo- 
city and force. ’ 

Had my pecuniary circumstances admitted of 
it, I should, ere this, have brought it before the 
public for inspection ; but during the short time 
I have been in business for myself, I have been 
obliged to buffet the storms of adversity, which 
has hitherto rendered it ihexpedient for me to 
attempt it, and when I shall be enabled to do it, 
I know not. 


Accept the respects, &c. of 
° ARCHIMEDES. 


Western District; state of New-York, 
Februery 9th, 1820. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 42 per- 
sons, during the week, ending o:: Saturday, the 
4th inst. viz. 15 men, 9 women, 7 boys, and 
11 girls—Of whom 5 were of or under the age of 
lyear ; 2 between 1 and 2 ; 2 between 2 and 5; 
3 between Sand 10; 4 between 10 and 20; 7 be- 
tween 20 and 30; 7 between 30 and 40; 8 be- 
tween 40 and 50; 1 between 50 and 60; 2 between 


gister, and Ladies’ and Gentleman's Magazine. || 79 80d 80; 1 betwoen 90and 100. 


Subscriptions will be received at this office. 


GEORGE CUMING, City Lospector. | 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. 
Samuel Merwin, Mr. William S. Duvall, to Miss 
Margaret C. Brown, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Woodhull, 
Captain Benjamin Savory, of Connecticat, to 
Miss Joanna Newell, of New-Jersey. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Bork, Mr 
Hugh T. Welshman, to Miss Harriet Chapin, ali 
of this city—and Mr. William Dunn, of Newark, 
to Miss Lucretia Chapia, of this city. 

On Friday evening, the 3d inst. by theRev. W 
Parkinson, Mr. George J. Gray, to Miss Julia L 
Hauman. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. at Newtown, 
(L. L) by the Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, Mr. Abraham 
R. Luyster, merchant, of thig city, to Miss Mary 
Robinson. 

At Romulus, (N. Y.) on the 9th ult. Ebenezer 
Mack, Esq. editor of the American Journal, pub- 
lished at Ithaca, to Miss Eleanor Dey, daughter 
of Mr. Peter Dey, of the former place. 

At New-Brunswick, (N. J.) on Saturday even- 
ing, the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, Mr. 
John Wilcox, sen. of this city, to Miss Elizabeth 
Leonard, of that place. 


_C“"l___=___—_———— 
DIED, 


On Monday, the 28th ult. after a lingering ill- 
mess, Miss Harriet Levy, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Simeon Levy, of this city. 

On Thursday, the 2d inst. Mrs. Sarah Sarjeant, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Sarjeant. 

On Friday evening, the 3d inst. Mr. George 
Eagle, aged 25 years, son of Mr. Henry Eagle. 

On Saturday morning last, Mrs. Sarah Pater- 
son, aged 64 years, widow of the late Dr. Pa- 
terson, a native of Carlisle, Cumberland county, 
England. 
On Sunday evening last, Mr. Thomas I. Camp- 
bell, in the 53d year of his age. 
At Albany, John Van Schaick, Esq. President 
of the Albany Bank. 
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AGENTS FOR THE CABINET. 


New-York. Albeny—D. K. Van Vecurten, Book- 
seller, State-st.; Schenectady—Jacos Tuvrs- 
Ton, Esq. P. M.; Ithaca—keenezer Mack; 
Auburn—Ricuarp OxipH ant; Bloomimg- Grove 
—Epwarp W. Brewster ; Poughkeepsie.—Ja- 
cop Van Ness, P.M.; Yonkers—Post Master. 
Massachusetts. Boston—James M‘Knicut, No. 2 
Franklin-Avenue, Court-street. 
Rhode-Island. Providencé——-Danizx 8S. Law- 
RENCE. 
Connecticut. New-Haven—W. H. Jones, Esq. 
| Pennsylvania. Philadelphia—Hewan How tett, 
at the Bookstore of S. Potter & Co. 55 Chest- 








nut-street; Getiysbur, EorGe WexcH, Esq 
Virginia. dean Neh, C. Fortain; Abing- 

don—Joun M‘LEvian, Esq. P. M. 
North-Carolina. Raleigh—Jonn Justis. 
Georgia. Sparta—Hesry Rocens, Esq. P. M. 
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